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Fournal of Belles Lettres. 


The Doctor, &c. Vols. I. and IJ. London: 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longmen. 1834. . 


(In continuation.) 


The London Quarterly Review for March 
makes the following remark in relation to the 
very queer and racy book, whose title we again 
present above :—‘ This work has excited more 
attention than any one belonging, or approach- 
ing to the class of novels which has appeared in 
England for a considerable number of years ; 
and we are not at all disposed to wonder that 
such should be the case.’’ The reviewer takes 
some pains tu point out its beauties and condemn 
its palpable defects; he has selected many of the 
striking passages, but scarcely enough to give a 
good idea of the contents; we shall quote more 
largely, and proceed to-day with the chapter suc- 
ceeding the one last inserted. 


CHAPTER XVI. P. I. 


» Use and abuse of stories in reasoning, with a word in 
behalf of Chimney-sweepers and in reproof of the Earl 
of Lauderdale. 

Of what use a story may ke even in the most serious 
debates may be seen frum the circulation of old Joes 
in parliament, which are as current there as their ster- 
ling namesakes used to be in the city some threescore 
yeats ago. A jest, though it should be as stale as last 
week’s newspaper, and as flat as Lord Flounderface, 
ie sure to be received with laugnter by the collec- 
tive wisdom of the nation : nay, it is sometimes thrown 
out like a tub to the whale, or like a trail of carrion to 
draw off hounds from the scent. 

The bill which should have put an end to the inhu-| 
man practice of emp'oying children to sweep chimneys, 
was thrown out on tho third reading in the house of 
Jords (having passed the commons without a dissentient 
voice) by a speech from Lord Lauderdale, the force of 
which consisted in, literally, a Joe Millar jest. He re- 
lated that an Irishman used to sweep his chimney by 
letting a rope down, which was fastened round the 
legs of a goose, and then pulling the goose after it. A 
neighbour to whom he recorimended this as a conve- 
nient mode, objected to it upon the score of cruelty to 
‘the goose: upon which he replied, that a couple of 
ducks might do as well. Now, if the bill before the 
house had been to enact that men should no longer 
sweep chimneys, but that boys should be used instead, 
the story would have been applicable. It was no other- 
wise applicable than as it related to chimney-sweeping: 
but it was a joke, and that sufficed. The lords laughed; 
his lordship had the satisfaction of throwng out the 
bill, and the home negro trade has continued from that 
time, now seven years, till this day, and still continues. 
His lordship had his jest, and it is speaking within com- 
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pass to say that in the cuurse of those seven years two 
thousand children have been sacrificed in consequence. 

The worst actions of Lord Lauderdale’s worst an- 
cestor admit of a better defence before God and man. 

Had his lordship perused the evidence which had 
been laid before the house of commons when the bill 
was brought in, upon which evidence the bill was 
founded? Was he aware of the shocking barbarities 
conuected with the trade, and inseparable from it? 
Did. he know that children inevitably lacerate them. 
selves in learning this dreadful occupation? That they 
are frequently crippled by it? Frequently lose their 
lives in it by suffocation, or by slow fire? That it in- 
duces a peculiar and dreadful disease? That they 
who survive the accumulated hardships of a childhood 
during which they are exposed to every kind of misery, 
and destitute of every kind of comfort, have at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen to seek their living how they 
can in some other employment—for it is only by child- 
ren that this can be carried on? Did his lordship know 
that gicls as well as boys are thus abused? That their 
sufferings begin at the age of six, sometimes a year 
earlier? Finally, that they aro sold to this worst and 
most inhuman of all slaveries, and sometimes stolen for 
the purpose of being sold to it? . 


I bear no ill-will towards Lord Lauderdale, ejther 
personally or politically: far from it. His manly and 
pbonourable conduct on the queen’s trial, when there 
was such an utter destitution of honour in many quar- 
ters where it was believed to exist, and so fearful a 
want of manliness where it ought to have been found, 
entitles him to the respect and gratitude of every true 
Briton. But I will tell his lordship that rather than 
have spoken as he did against an act which would have 
lessened the sum of wickedness and suffering in this 
country—rather than Lave treated a question of pure 
humanity with contempt and ridicule—rather than 
have employed my tongue for such a purpose, and with 
such success, I would But no: I will not tell 
him how I had concluded. 1! will not tell him what 1 
had added in the sincerity of a free tongue and an 
honest heart. I leave the sentence imperfect rather 
than that any irritation which tue strength of my lan- 
guage might excite should lessen the salutary effects of 
self-condemnation. 


James Montgomery! these remarks are too late for a 
place in thy Chimney Sweeper’s Friend: but insert them, 
I pray thee, in thy newspaper, at the request of one who 
adinires and loves thee as a poet, honours and respects 
thee as a man, and reaches out in spirit at this moment 
along arin to shake hands with thee in cordial good 
will. 

My compliments to you, Mr. Bowring! your little 
poem in Montgomery’s benevolent album is in a strain 
of true poetry and right feeling. None but a man of] 
genius could have struck off such stanzas upon such a 
theme. But when you wrote upon humanity at home,| 
the useful reflection might have occufred that patriot- 
ism has no business abroad. Whatever cause theré may 
be to wish for amendment in the government and in- 
stitutions of other countries, keep aloof from all revo- 
Intionary schemes for amending them, lest you should 
experience a far more painful disappointment in their 





success than in their failure. No spirit of prophecy is 
required for tolling you that this must be the result. 


Lay not up that cause of remorse for yourself, and 
time will ripen in you what is crude, confirm what is 
right, and gently rectify all that is erroneous; it will 
abate your political hopes, and enlarge your religious 
faith, and establish both upon a sure foundation. My 
good wishes and sincere respects to you, Mr. Bowring! 


As we copy this production for the amusement 
of those who can appreciate talent under what- 
ever mode of dress it chooses to assume, we beg 
their attention to the following, which we shall 
designate as a crazy chapter, but yet having me- 
thod in its madness. 


INTERCHAPTER II. 
Aballiboozobanganorribo. 
Io’l dico dunque, e dicol che ognun m’ode. 
Benepetro Varcui. 

Whether the secret of the Freemasons be comprised 
in the mystic word above is more than I think proper 
to reveal at present. But I have broken no vow in ut- 
tering it, 

And I| am the bettor for having uttered it. 

Mahomet begins some of the chapters of the Koran 
with certain letters of unknown signification, and the 
commentators say that the meaning of these initials 
ought not to be enquired. So Gelaleddin says, so 
sayeth Taleb. And they say truly. “Some begin with 
A.L.M. Some with K. H. I. A.S.; some with T. H.; 
T.S.M.; T.S. or I. S., others with K. M.; H. M. A. 
S. K.; N. M.; a single Kaf, a single Nun, cr a single 
Sud, and sad work would it be cither for Kaffer or Mur- 
sulman to search for meaning where none is. Gelaleddin 
piously remarks that there is only one who knoweth 
the import of these letters;--I reverence the name 
which he uses too much to employ it upon this occa- 
sion. Mahomet himself tells us that they are the signs 
of the book which teacieth the true doctrinc—the 
buok of the wise—the book of evidence, the book of 
instruction. When he speaketh thus of the Koran he 
lieth like an impostor as he is: but what he has said 
falsely of that false book may be applied truly to this. 
It is the book of instruction inasmuch as every indi- 
vidual reader atnong the thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands who peruse it will find something in it which h2 did 
not know before. It is the book of evidence because of 
its internal truth. It is the book of the wise, because 
the wiser a man is the more he will delight thereia ; 
yea, the delight which he shall take in it will bo the 
measure of his intellectual capacity. And that it 
teacheth the true doctrine is plain from this circum- 
stance, that I defy the British Critic, the Anti-jacobin, 
the Quarterly and the Eclectic Reviews—aye, and the 
Evangelical, the Methodist, the Baptist, and the Ortho. 
dox Churchman’s Magazine, with the Christian Ob- 
server to boot, to detect any one heresy init. There- 
fore, I say again, 

Aballiboozobanganorribo, 
And, like Mahomet, I say that it is the sign of the 
book; and, therefore, it is that I have said it; 
* Nondimen ne’ la lingua degli Hebrei 
Ne la Latina, ne la Greca entica, 





Ne’ quella forse ancor degli Aramei.” 
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sentatives, provided those of the two princesses were 
carefully worked up and comprised all the interest of 
the pieces. Our only resource was in playing some- 
thing less badly than our imperial coadjutors, and in 
that respect we had full latitude. The actresses be- 
sides the two princesses were la Maréchale Ney, Ma- 
dame de La Valette, and myself. The gentlemen Mes- 
sieurs de Brigode, d’Angosse, de Montbreton, and 
Junot; besides another who acted a subordinate cha- 
racter, and whose name I have forgotten. 

« La Maréchale Ney acted an old grandmother with 
the talent she uniforn:ly displayed, for I never knew 
her do any thing otherwise than well, but her part was 
not very formidable. 

“The princess Pauline as an actress acquitted herself 
tolerably well, but her singing was so outrageously out 
of tune that it was scarcely endurable. It was besides 
sufficiently ridiculous to see her carried into the middle 
of the theatre (for the state of her health prevented 
her walking,) aud there in her arm-chair rehearsing 
the part of a young affianced bride. Who was her 
Jover? Ido not remember, unless it was M. de Bri- 
gode, who in the sccond piece performed Lolo Dubourg 
admirably, Madame Ney and Madame de La Valette 
also performed in the first piece, the former extremely 
well; as for Madame de La Valette, M. de Chazet, 
who was her instructor, exclaimed rather angrily ; 
‘Cannot you, dear madame, express a little more emo- 
tion? rather more tenderness, I conjure you! really one 
would suppose you were asleep.’ 

* His reproach was just. It would be impossible to 
speak or move with more monotony or cold indiffer- 
ence ; she was perfectly provoking ; an animated sta- 
tue, but not animated like Galatea, with the sacred 
fire of the heart. And yet this woman who appcared 
so cold has proved that her soul is warmed by the no- 
blest passions. 

* In the second piece Junot was a lover, a character 
not at all adapted to his comic talent. It was love in 
its utmost paseion, in all the vigour of first impres- 
sions. 

“Junot was much affected: those who knew his 
heart could have no difficulty in divining the nature of 
his emotions. Not so the lady ; she tried to appear af- 
fected but could not succeed. Her feigned agitation 
was revealed only by the increased alio of the tones 
that came fretfully from her lips ; which however pret- 
ty, were never inténded fur the passage of harmonious 
sounds. ‘ 

“The princess Pauline was enchanting in her cos- 
tume of a peasant bride. The timidity which she 
really felt, and which a first public appearance cannot 
fail to excite even in persons of first rate talent, was 
most becoming, and enhanced her beauty in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The performance was certainly very 
amusing, both to see and hear. My education in good 
society was never more essential to prevent a burst of 
laughter in the midst of a reply, for though the prin- 
cesses might be the two prettiest women in the world, 
they were certainly two of the worst actresses that 
ever trod the bgards of a theatre. 

“* My part was in the piece of M. de Longchamps; 
which was by far the prettiest. My dramatic skill was 
at best but indifferent, and this character quite unsuit- 
ed to it. I liad never aspired beyond the part of wait- 
ing maid, or one of distrust and malice such as Ma- 
dame Derval in the Self Rivals. On this occasion, | 
was to be a very silly, pucrile young girl, god-daugh- 
ter of the great lady who was expected at Ruelle; and 
I came to request a compliment for my god-mother 
from the mayor, whom M. de Montbreton personated 
to perfection, with ax ease and truth scldom to be 
found in an amateur. 


“I was quite certain of failing in my performance; 
a circumstance probably very desirable to others, but 
quite the reverse to myself. I therefore requested Ma- 
demoiselle Mars if she had afew minutes to spare, 
would have the goodness to hear me rehearse : and by 
the more than urbenity with which she complied, re- 
hearsing with me unweariedly every morning during 
the fortnight, that elapsed before the appointed féte, I 
had an opportunity (of which | perhaps stupidly avail- 
ed myself far more effectually than of her lessons,) for 
admiring the muecular play of her pliant and charming 
features ; her expressive smile always conveying some 
idea while it disclosed her pearly teeth, and those 
beaming eyes which in accordance with the smile re- 
vealed the coming sentiment, before it could find ut- 
terance. Hearing her thus in a private room, divested 
of all that delusive attraction which the lights, the 
public plaudits, the whole witchery of the scene cast 


This is the greatest actress in the world! she is pursu- 
ing her natural vocation. 
acting; it must therefore be the perfection of the art. 
From that moment I became a declared and enthusi- 
astic adinirer of Mile. Mars, and considered it a real 
public misfortune that she refused to receive pupils. 
“She must in return have given me credit for a very 
obtuse understanding; for in looking at, and admiring 
her I lost all recollection of my required improvement. 
In my frequent contact with her genius, however, a 
fragment of her mantle devolved on me, and I went 
through my part at least without incongruity, which 
was more than all my companions achieved. 

“The performances at Malmaison, even under the 
consulate, excited apprehension; how great then must 
be our anxiety, now that the empire with its luxurious 
wonders rendered Paris the fantastic abode,of magni- 
ficent grandeur! This reflection crossed my mind dur- 
ing our breakfast, on this important day with the 
empress, in the stuceoed dining-room on the ground 
floor at Malmaison leading to the emperor’s closet. 

“We were five-and-twenty seated at a table, over 
which the empress presided with her accustomed grace, 
and all the simplicity of a hostess in ordinary society. 
She had desired me to bring with me my two eldest 
daughters, Josephine and Constance. Josephine, her 
god-daughter, was placed beside her. Their English 
governess accompanied them, and the dear creatures 
were assuredly of all the imperial guests the least dis- 
turbed by anticipations of the day’s occurrences. 

“The representation terminating with a humorous 
madrigal of birthday congratulation to the empress, 
passed off tolerably. The princess Pauline performed 
far better than her sister, notwithstanding the eternal 
pretensions of the latter, who is perfectly persuaded 
that in every word, step and action, she excels all other 
women. . 

“ This little comedy of the 19th of March, 1807, had 
occupied the whole imperial court, through the préced- 
ing winter, filling it with intrigues, petty hatred, ven- 
geancejand scandal; foralas! all these existed amongst 
us, and other bickerings, still more despicable. But is 
not this the secret history of all courts?” 


—— 

Mitchell’s Reference and Distance Map of the 

United States, with an Accompaniment.— 
Mitchell & Hinman. Philadelphia. 


This is a publication that can with confidence 
be recommended.* The map contains an im- 
mense mass of information, and its execution is 
in the very best style of engraving. In the pre- 
face, the publishers say,— 

“ A principal object intended in the compila- 
tion of the map, is the representation of all the 
local and civil divisions of the different states, so 
arranged as to connect with the census of 1830, 
as published by authority of congress. This ob- 
ject has been strictly kept in view; and it is be- 
lieved, that the location of every civil division 
in the Union is exhibited on the map: and, in the 
Consulting Index, the name, with the popula- 
tion of each, will be found in its proper place, 
according to alphabetical arrangement.” 

The Consulting Index affords great facilities 
in finding places, and is a most efficient and easy 
guide. Without it, indeed, a search for an un- 
known place among such a crowd, might be 
illustrated by a well known adage; with it, the 
location of any town is at once designated. The 
map, measuring nearly six feet by five, is literal- 
ly crammed with geographical information; - and 
yet, though minute, the names are quite legible; 
though crowded, yet distinct. The publishers, 
however, unlike quacks and pretenders, lay no 
claim to infallibility. ** Errors,” continue they, 
“in orthography, both on the map and in this 
work; contradictions in statistics, and in the 
statements of distances; may possibly, nay, pro- 
bably will be, found. To deny this, would be 
presumption. Such exist, more or less, in works 
of the very highest character. From persons 
of candour and discrimination, however, due 





around an actress on the stage, I inental!y exclaimed : 


allowance is expected.” 


Here is no appearance of 








They have bestowed an inconceivable quan- 
tity of labour and care on the work, which, we 
doubt not, will, as it deserves, be well reward- 
ed. Seldom, indeed, have we met with any 
thing that we could so cordially recommend; 
and it is so much more pleasant to applaud than 
condemn, that we heartily embrace the oppor- 
tunity. 

The price $10, with a valuable book of refer- 
ence, is certainly cheap. 


—>—— 

Mr. Cooper, the Novelist.—All the literary 
world knows by this time, that Mr. Cooper has 
recently put forth a pamphlet (vindicatory and so 
forth) of a very peculiar character. We have 
been anxious to avoid the subject, have more 
than once taken up the book and laid it down, 
almost in disgust; but it contains some matters 
which come properly within our province, and 
which not to notice at all, might induce a belief 
that we took no interest in a topic now creating 
much sensation; we shall, therefore, pleasant as 
“The Doctor” is, postpone it next week, and 
give place to some remarks, at length, on what 
Mr. Cooper has, without due consideration, 
thought proper to publish. 





We acknowledge, (all we can do this week,} 
from the Boston publishers, the reception of 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 2d series, 
and No. 2, of Professor Longfellow’s Outre- 
Mer, from which we are sure of much gratifi- 
cation. 

- —_—— 


Cuvier.—A novel mode of subscription has been set 
on foot in Paris, in aid of the fund for erecting a mo- 
t to the y of Cuvier: authors who have: 
laboured for the advancement of science, are solicited 
to contribute copies of their published works, with a 
view to a sale of them at the end of the year, the pro-~ 
duce to be handed to the committee appwinted by the: 
Institute for the prosecution of the plan: many valua- 
ie works, we hear, have already been sent in. 





—>— 


PROPOSALS. 

LILLY, WAIT & CO. 121, Washington street, Bos~ 
ton, publishers of the 
PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, AND PARLEY'S MAGA-~ 

ZINE, 
will receive proposals till the tenth of August, for the 
special agency of these valuable works for the follow- 
ing districts, viz :— 

J. The state of Pennsylvania, except Philadelphia. 

II. The states of-Maryland and Virginia, except 
Baltimore. 

III. The states of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan ter- 
ritory. 

IV. The states of Illinois, Missouri, and Missouri 
territory. 

V. The states of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

VI. The states of Norih Carolina and South Caro- 
ina. 

VII. The states of Georgia and the Floridas, 

VIII. The state of Alabama. 

IX. The states of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas territory. 

The subscription price of each work, is one dollar a 
year only—specimen Nos. furnished gratis, and all ne- 
cessary information. The unprecedented demand for 
these magazines render the above proposai worthy 
particular attention. 

It is expected the applicant will furnish satisfactory 
guarantee for the faithful performance of the contract. 

Proposals must be in writing, and must state the 
whole number of copics the applicant will agree to 
take the responsibility of for one year—and at what 
rate of discount from the subscription price payable in 
three, six, and nine months, in equal instalments, in 
the city of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. 

N. B. In addition to the above magazines, u liberal 
arrangement can be made for Copland’s Medical Die- 
tionary, and others of our publications. 
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